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The National Conference on the Rural Church 


The National Conference on the Rural Church was held in 
Washington, D. C., January 14-17, 1936, on the general theme of 
“The Rural Church Today and Tomorrow,” under the auspices of 
the Council of Women for Home Missions and the Home Missions 
Council. The substance of the report of the Findings Committee is 
published in this issue—Tue Eprtor. 


Twenty years have elapsed since the first and only 
previous occasion when the representatives of Protes- 
tantism united in holding a National Conference on the 
Rural Church. That earlier Conference was held in 
Columbus, Ohio, in December, 1915, under the auspices 
of the Commission on the Church and Country Life of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 
The President of the United States was in attendance 
and made an address. In those days the country life 
movement was new and was, in fact, more a hope and 
an enthusiasm than a movement. 

Six years before there had been issued the epoch- 
making report of President Theodore Roosevelt’s Country 
Life Commission, This was a document lightly regarded 
by the audience to which it was immediately addressed— 
the Congress of the United States—but which was 
destined profoundly to influence the course of rural 
progress. The immediate occasion for the appointment 
of that Commission was not unlike the occasion for our 
present gathering. Rural progress had not kept pace 
with general progress ; the times were out of joint, rurally 
speaking, and there was need to state the situation and 
chart a course of constructive action. 

There is no need here to review the Commission’s 
work but only to point out some of the immediate results 
of concern to the church. Attention was called both to 
the importance of the rural church and to the difficulties 
attending its work. Various mission boards established 
special country church departments and summoned to 
their service specialists to study their rural needs and 
develop appropriate programs. General rural life surveys 
were undertaken, the first considerable attempt to apply 
to the problems of church work the methods of scientific 
sociological investigation. The Commission on the Church 
and Country Life was organized by the Federal Council 
of Churches, which also initiated rural studies. 

It is fitting that we should pay our tribute of respect 
to the great army of workers, in high places and in low, 
who in the intervening years have enlisted in the service 
of rural progress. When one reflects that twenty-five 
years ago there was almost no one deliberately specializing 
in the broader aspects of rural progress the record is 


impressive. We are thinking especially of the rural 
sociologists in colleges and universities, of the county 
farm agents and home demonstration agents, of the 
specialists in rural education, rural health and rural recre- 
ation, and of the country ministers who are such by 
deliberate intent. 

From this whole great group six names stand out, four 
in this country and two abroad, of men to whom we 
would especially recognize our common indebtedness. 
These are—Liberty Hyde Bailey, the scientist who has 
preached the doctrine of a holy earth; Kenyon L. Butter- 
field, the educator who has viewed the movement of rural 
life around the world and has preached the doctrine of a 
holy society; Charles Josiah Galpin, the sociologist who 
has analyzed and chartered the anatomy of rural life and 
has enabled us to understand the process of rural social 
progress; Warren Hugh Wilson, the minister who has 
made sociology the servant of religion and has led the 
movement to make religion a vital force in rural recon- 
struction; Sir Horace Plunkett, the prophet of economic 
and social cooperation ; George Russell, the philosopher and 
poet of an abundant rural life. 

Of the 26 years which have elapsed since the Country 
Life Commission made its report we can at least say 
that they have been profoundly significant and eventful 
years. Great changes of general import have taken place 
which have borne down upon our rural life as upon 
all life. The country life movement began, naturally 
enough, in a stage of agitation emphasizing particularly 
what was wrong with country life. It passed into a stage 
of research and experimentation marked by the rise of 
rural sociology as a recognized science and the accumula- 
tion of a vast body of factual data about rural life and 
of ordered analytical reasoning. This laid the ground 
work for programs of reform and for a later emphasis 
on the reorganization of the rural community itself and 
of its various service institutions. The stage which we 
are now approaching is one in which we may expect to 
achieve a reasoned philosophy of rural living and of the 
place of rural life in the life of the nation. 


CHANGING RuraL SITUATION 


This period has carried forward at an accelerated speed 
those fundamental changes by which almost every typical 
aspect of the rural life and rural business of the nineteenth 
century has been radically transformed. For most farmers 
farming has long ceased to be primarily a mode of living 
and has become primarily an economic pursuit. 


It has 
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been largely mechanized and made a scientific process as 
to production and management. It has been thoroughly 
commercialized and made dependent upon national and 
world-wide economic forces. Farmers’ business coopera- 
tives have multiplied and are of increasing importance. 
The farmer, largely because of decentralization and dis- 
organization, has been subjected to an increasing financial 
disadvantage in comparison with other producing classes. 
In spite of these developments many individual farmers 
continue to be neither scientific nor businesslike and 
operate at or below the level of a meager subsistence. 
Compared with other lands, our farm population is still 
widely dispersed, since farming remains, characteristi- 
cally, an individual, small unit operation, conducted by 
families living on the farms they till. Nevertheless, 
isolation, both physical and intellectual, is being largely 
overcome through better facilities for transportation and 
communication. 

The town and village are playing an ever larger role 
in rural affairs. There is an increasing concentration in 
the towns of all professional, retail, educational, banking, 
recreational and other service required by farmers. In 
this process the small self-contained neighborhood, once 
the characteristic unit of rural social organization, is dis- 
integrating. A larger scaled, but less intimate type of 
community organization is emerging. 

The general standard of living of rural people has been 
raised. This is indicated by the larger proportion of 
farm homes which have modern conveniences, by the gen- 
eral prevalence of automobiles, radios, telephones, news- 
papers, and by the general accessibility to most farmers 
of the cultural and service opportunities of the towns. 
The intellectual outlook has broadened. Facilities for 
medical and health service have improved but not in 


proportion to other lines of development. The general 
educational level of farm people is substantially higher 


than it was a generation ago. However, the severe 
economic pressure on many farm areas, and on many 
farmers in all areas, has sharpened the contrast between 
the more and the less favored classes. Certain types of 
farm population exhibit about as low a standard of living 
as any other considerable population group in the nation. 

In some sections the racial complexity of the farm 
population has increased. Other sections have suffered 
a qualitative depletion. As regards quantitative change, 
there was between 1910 and 1930 a marked decline in the 
total farm population which, except for the depression, 
might have continued unbroken. In 20 years there was 
a loss in farm population of 2,000,000. Then the trend 
was abruptly reversed so that this whole loss was regained 
between 1930 and 1932. A total farm population on Jan- 
uary 1, 1935, of 32,779,000 represented an all-time peak. 
In all sections the rural population is increasingly mobile 
and the problem of transiency is a growing one. A 
notable increase in tenancy in all parts of the United 
States and in all types of farming contributes to this. 
There is also a shift of population from poor land to 
better and, in part, from poor land to poorer. 

The broad lines of change in the birth rate and in the 
age distribution of rural population, as outlined in the 
studies by O. E. Baker and others, and as contrasted 
with the corresponding changes in urban population re- 
emphasize the biological importance of rural life and the 
unique nature of its contribution now and in the future 
to the preservation of the native American stock. 

It is important to note the development of social move- 
ments in the country. Such movements and the organiza- 
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tions which sponsor them are making a large contribution 
to rural welfare and, incidentally, are markedly affectin 
the area of influence and responsibility of the church, 


STATUS OF THE RuRAL CHURCH 


There is a striking similarity between what has been 
said in this Conference as to the weakness of the rural 
church and what was said on this same subject in the 
Conference twenty years ago. Superficially, it might seem 
that the situation had changed but little or, if anything, 
had changed for the worse. Probably it is true that the 
direction of rural change has somewhat increased the 
difficulties of the rural church, particularly of the open 
country church. This need not obscure the fact, that 
there have been noteworthy developments within the 
church in the improvement of methods, organization, 
programs of work, and educational materials. It is no 
inconsiderable thing that so many churches have been 
able to carry on and maintain themselves against the 
pressure of adverse circumstances. One could cite many 
individual instances of effective and, in some cases, of 
really distinguished service. There is satisfaction in the 
fact that, on the whole, methods of religious education 
have been greatly improved. An all year evangelistic 
emphasis is beginning to displace the reliance on an annual 
revival. Great progress has been made in developing the 
spirit and the practice of cooperation both among churches 
and between churches and other community agencies. 
Some provision has been made, though not enough, for 
the special training of ministers for rural work. 

On the other hand, it is still true that the characteristic 
rural church is the same type of church that was produced 
by the era that produced the old-fashioned homestead, the 
one-room district school, and the self-contained neighbor- 
hood. The organization and program of the church in 
that era were adapted to, or at any rate were made 
necessary by, the characteristics of the age for which 
they were developed. Our present day problem is the 
result of the failure to meet change with change. Indeed, 
the church as a whole and in its local congregations has, 
in the main, resisted change. As a consequence many 
rural churches have been abandoned. It is estimated that 
one thousand are abandoned every year. Many others 
are so weak as to be practically ineffective while a dis- 
heartening proportion of the rural population is outside 
the membership of any church and many rural com- 
munities have no religious privileges at all. 

For most sections of the country the total number of 
churches is too great, bringing churches in many cases 
into destructive competition with each other. This is 
often true even as concerns churches of the same denom:- 
ination. The average church has too restricted a radius 
of influence and is operated for too small a unit of 
population to enable it to meet the demands for an 
adequate equipment and program. Chiefly as a result of 
this fact a large proportion of open country churches 
continue to be combined on awkward circuits without 
relation to community boundaries so that most open coun- 
try neighborhoods are deprived of resident religious lead- 
ership. The correction of this situation is made difficult 
by the general lack of understanding and cooperation 
between town or village churches and those in the open 
country within the same larger community areas. The 
town and village churches usually draw a certain amount 
of support away from the open country churches but 
seldom give to the open country the necessary pastoral 
leadership and religious cultivation. 
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The program of the average rural church has been 
considerably enriched but it still is likely to be stereotyped 
and narrow and without sufficient contact with pressing 
community needs. Behind this is the perennial problem 
of leadership. Rural church leadership generally lacks 
the intellectual equipment and technical training to match 
its consecration. On the other hand, in spite of improve- 
ment in financial methods, resources have not been made 
available, either locally or from the church at large, to 
support a trained leadership on a reasonable basis. 


ELEMENTS OF RurAL CHurcH POoLicy 


It seems clear that the solution of such problems must 
take into account certain practical assumptions. 

First, the possibility of rural progress depends to a 
considerable extent on our success in developing in the 
country a philosophy of cooperative living and cooperative 
action within the enlarged rural community. This applies 
to church programs as essentially as to any others. 

Second, all rural interests must be organized on a scale 
ample enough to secure the necessary facilities and sup- 
port as public education, for example, is now generally 
being organized. The individual unit of operation in 
religious work may be large or small as circumstances 
dictate, but the unit of planning and organization should 
at least approximate that of other essential community 
interests. This obviously looks toward the method and 
point of view of the larger parish, which is, basically, 
to unite all the churches within a common social area 
in a unified approach to the religious needs of that area. 

Third, the program of the rural church must be adapted 
to altered conditions, to a higher standard of living and 
a generally higher cultural level. It must be such as will 
contribute to the solution of actual life problems while 
having in view the attainment, as its ultimate objective, 
of an enriched rural life guided by a religious motive. 

In this, as in the previous paragraphs, we are emphasiz- 
ing the importance of a unified religious impact upon 
the life of the community without any divisive or com- 
petitive elements. To say that the program of the church 
should be community-centered and should meet vital 
living problems does not mean that it should follow a 
stereotyped or uniform pattern. On the contrary, it 
should make allowance for differences in the cultural and 
social backgrounds of the folk to whom it ministers and 
should seek to satisfy their different legitimate social 
aspirations. Its content should be sufficiently varied to 
provide a ministry to different types of people and to the 
different levels of need and interest that are likely to 
be comprehended within the population of a community. 

Fourth, the interrelations of city and town and country 
must be increasingly recognized and cultivated. It is idle 
to debate the relative merits of these different types of 
community life just as it is idle to debate whether the 
open country church is to be displaced by the town or 
city church. In some cases it should be and will be. In 
other cases the reverse is true. But in all cases there 
is a relation of interaction and interdependence which 
should be taken into account. 

Fifth, we will not get far without a well informed and 
technically trained leadership which will enter upon this 
task with its eyes open, deliberately and sympathetically 
undertaking it for the service opportunities which it 
affords. The rural church has been far too dependent 
upon an untrained ministry or upon a ministry which 
has not been trained for the specific problems of service 
in the rural field. We are not unmindful that conscientious 
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and productive service has been rendered by very many 
ministers who have not had the commonly accepted 
minimum of formal education. Education is not the only 
qualification for successful work. On the other hand 
the cultural and educational level of the country com- 
munity is becoming steadily higher and the task of the 
church is becoming more complex and difficult of per- 
formance. This increases the necessity for a ministry 
which not only has a higher general educational compe- 
tence, but which is specifically trained for the work of 
the rural field. We believe that the educational institu- 
tions of the church, in particular the denominational 
colleges and the theological seminaries, should definitely 
undertake to prepare men for work in rural parishes. 

We recognize that this problem of leadership is to no 
slight degree a financial problem. The ministry in the 
rural church must be more adequately supported. It is 
a reproach upon our churches that so many of its min- 
isters are compelled to work at starvation wages. We 
do not advocate uniform salaries. We recognize that men 
differ in capacity and in need and that there are wide 
differences between different sections and communities 
in the cost of living and the cost of conducting a parish 
ministry. On the other hand, we do advocate as emphati- 
cally as possible an equitable adjustment of all ministerial 
salaries and the effective establishment of reasonable 
minimum salaries for all ministers who give full time 
to the work of the ministry. One possible step in the 
solution of this problem would be for the missionary 
funds of the church to be used primarily to provide a rea- 
sonable minimum support for every trained minister giving 
full time service to an approved and necessary field, this 
minimum to be adjusted to the cost of living and to 
the requirements of his parish program. 

Sixth, we must keep in view the underlying, long- 
range problems of rural life. We are not prepared to 
express a judgment as to the relative merits of contrasting 
economic and social philosophies, but we are prepared 
to register certain convictions. A sound social order must 
guarantee justice and opportunity to all elements of the 
population. It seems to us that the rural population as 
a whole and certain elements in it in particular have had 
something less than that. 

We do not believe that we can develop a satisfactory 
rural life if a considerable proportion of our farming 
population lack that measure of control over the means 
of production which will assure them a reasonable security 
of living. Millions of country people have been secure in 
nothing but their poverty. The existing situation is one 
in which a large and increasing proportion of farmers 
do not have ownership of land and homes. Broadly 
speaking, the increase of tenancy on our farms has made 
for less security in living and for a lower social standard 
and has been wasteful of the permanent wealth of the 
soil. Unfortunately, the churches have not been successful 
in reaching and serving a tenant population to the degree 
that they have reached and served a land owning popula- 
tion. As an extreme example we point to the plight of 
the very large number of both Negro and white croppers 
on the cotton plantations of the South and Southwest. 
Probably in our total population there is no other com- 
parable group so completely excluded from all that we 
would regard as essential to normal social living. 

We assert the necessity of society making available 
for all elements of the population those essential services 
that have to do with a reasonable Christian, democratic 
standard of living, including proper facilities for educa- 
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tion, for the care of health, for the maintenance of homes 
and for the development of a high type of social life. 
We rejoice in the progress that has been made in these 
various fields but point to the devastating effect which 
the years of depression have had upon most of these 
essential interests. 


We recognize, with a deep appreciation of its importance, 
the growth of the cooperative movement in this country 
and in the world. It is important for the church forces 
to follow this movement closely, studying it sympa- 
thetically to contribute to its development and emphasizing 
the importance of the spiritual values which are the dis- 
’ tinctive contribution of the church. 


We recognize the dangers inherent in two tendencies 
which have persisted for many years, first, toward a 
speculation in land which increases its price far beyond 
its productive value and, second, toward a type of farming 
which exploits the permanent values of the land for tem- 
porary profit and exhausts its basic fertility. Since these 
tendencies work against any effort to develop a satisfying 
rural life on a stable foundation, we believe that the 
influence of the church should be directed toward their 
correction. 


THE PrRoGRAM OF THE LocaL CHURCH 


It is natural that in a conference like this, made up 
as it is of persons who have devoted their lives to the 
service of the church, we should seem to take for granted 
some of our most fundamental convictions. Our atten- 
tion has been directed primarily toward questions of 
religious organization and program and toward the under- 
lying and conditioning social and economic factors in the 
rural situation. It hardly seems necessary to incorporate 
in this report any catalogue of the beliefs we hold as to 
the content of our religious faith, the nature of our 
religious experience, or the source of our spiritual power. 
We have no fear that our failure to do so will be con- 
strued to mean that we assign to such considerations a 
place of secondary importance. Quite the contrary is the 
fact. Our whole concern, both primary and ultimate, is 
that the church may be enabled the better to perform 
its spiritual mission. We know that success in a spiritual 
mission waits upon spiritual power, the source of which 
is not in us but in God working through us. We view our 
country church task as in its whole substance spiritual, 
to preach the Gospel of the Kingdom, to win men and 
women to a loyal personal discipleship of Jesus Christ, 
rooted in their acceptance of Him as a personal Savior, 
to unite them with other disciples in the fellowship of the 
Christian Church, to educate them for worship and service 
by helping them to discover and to accept for themselves 
and for society the full consequences of Christian disciple- 
ship and of Christian faith. 


1. Reaching the People. We would emphasize the 
primary responsibility of the church to bring within its 
fellowship and the scope of its ministry all the people 
of the community. Statistics and common observation 
both warn us that it is precisely in this regard that the 
church is conspicuously failing. Surveys indicate that the 
proportion of the rural population enrolled in the resident 
membership of the churches varies widely, that many 
communities and settlements are without churches, that 
in many others the church has declined below the point 
of effectiveness, and that in most communities there are 
elements which appear not to be a part of the attentive 
concern of any church. Of the many churches that have 
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actually been abandoned the majority have been in the 
open country. There has been a tendency, the result of 
economic pressure rather than of settled policy, increas- 
ingly to center religious ministry in villages. The signifi- 
cant problem here is to discover the best way in each 
community to bring the population both of the center and 
of the adjacent open country area within the scope of 
a unified program of religious work, at the same time 
extending the ministry of the church to reach all con- 
tiguous unserved neighborhoods. 


There are various ways in which this objective can be 
carried forward. One of these is the larger parish plan. 
This seems to us the best solution for very many areas, 
even though our experience with this method to date 
has not been uniformly successful. The larger parish 
method calls for a conception of the responsibility of 
the church, for a type of leadership and for a degree of 
cooperation among church groups which have not always 
been present. We have not yet reached the point where 
we can confidently lay down a blue print of larger parish 
organizations. We would however urge the church organ- 
izations and the boards to carry forward on a wide scale 
experimentations with this method of organization, 

In many situations a village church, if it will definitely 
undertake to cultivate the entire contiguous rural area 
and will eliminate from its thinking any line of cleavage 
between the village population and the country popula- 
tion, may provide a satisfactory ministry for the entire 
community. In some instances churches in larger towns 
or small cities have maintained a helpful relationship to 
centers of religious work in adjacent rural areas. 


In sections where there are large, well defined rural 
neighborhoods, or where the village centers are widely 
separated, open country churches may be successfully 
maintained. So far as our experience to this time is 
concerned, such an open country parish at its best, with 
the full-time service of a resident pastor, gives probably 
the most satisfactory type of religious ministry. But in 
many parts of the country there is little, if any, chance to 
maintain such parishes on a satisfactory basis. 

Whatever method of organization may be employed, 
three things should be emphasized. The first is the im- 
portance of every clmrch extending the range of its 
influence to eliminate all unserved areas. Few churches 
have a service range equivalent to that of a consolidated 
school. The second is the importance of every church 
intensifying its ministry so that there will be no over- 
looked groups, or unserved elements within its parish area. 
The very nature of our denominationalism makes it easy 
for individual churches to confine their attention to their 
own constituencies. The third is the importance of look- 
ing at the religious problem of a social area as a whole 
in order to get the proper interrelation and cooperation 
of the various groups and interests. 

For those many communities which still have more 
churches than are needed or can be adequately maintained, 
we insist upon the responsibility of the ecclesiastical and 
missionary organizations, in cooperation with the com- 
munities concerned, to take steps to adjust the number 
of separate organizations to the reasonable needs. We 
have no thesis as to any infallible way of working out 
this problem. The principle of self-determination in relig- 
ion runs deep in American life. We reiterate what we 
have elsewhere said that we are not concerned to develop 
for each community a uniform pattern of religious life. 
We want the pattern of religious life to be rich and varied. 
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But we do not want this legitimate aspiration to be self- 
defeating in that it so divides our religious forces as to 
make an effective program of work impossible of achieve- 
ment. Such progress in this matter as has already been 
made, and the amount of it is considerable, has resulted, 
in part, from spontaneous local action and, in part, from 
the considered cooperation of denominational organiza- 
tions. In some instances overchurching has been relieved 
through the withdrawal of certain local units, in other 
instances by federating local churches or uniting them 
in an interdenominational larger parish, and in still others 
by the merging of churches in some form of community 
church. In the use of any of these methods the com- 
munity should see to it that the effect of such efforts is 
not nullified by the consequent entrance into the com- 
munity of other, and often socially irresponsible, sectarian 
groups. 


2. Religious Education. In the work of the rural church 
as in the church as a whole, an increasing attention has 
been given to religious education. Our consideration in 
this Conference has been limited to some of the standard 
methods of educational procedure. We recognize, how- 
ever, that practically everything we have said has an 
educational implication. It will be necessary on some 
future occasion to address ourselves in a much more 
fundamental manner to the question of what should be 
the content, method and objective of an educational pro- 
gram adequate to the present needs of the rural church 
and of rural life. Here, working within a much narrower 
range, we would emphasize the importance of increasing 
the quality and extending the use of certain standard 
elements of religious education work. Specifically, we 
urge the importance and the practicability for every rural 
church of the following: 


(1) A church school, meeting regularly throughout the 
year, graded as to materials and methods and making full 
use of the environment and the life experience of the 
people. 

(2) An annual vacation church school of at least ten 
teaching days and preferably of four weeks’ duration. 

(3) Some form of adult education having to do with 
problems of the local community and with the relation 
of the church to them. 

(4) Some form of week-day religious instruction, in 
conjunction with public schools, if that is possible, or 
otherwise conducted directly by the church or churches of 
the community. 

(5) Some form of leadership or teacher training. 

(6) Organized group activities for boys and girls and 
for young people, including summer camps or conferences 
whenever possible. Such activities should have both social 
and educational, as well as religious, objectives. 

(7) The continued promotion of family religion and 
of the study of the Bible in the homes. 

(8) Missionary education in the church school. 

3. Finance. In recent years distinct progress has been 
made in methods of local church finance. That the aver- 
age rural church is so insufficiently and insecurely sup- 
ported is due, in part, to the lack of actual resources in 
the community, in part, to the failure to develop con- 
vincingly the spiritual implications of stewardship and, in 
part, to unsatisfactory financial methods. Looking at the 
country church field as a whole, we recognize two aspects 
of this problem of support. The first concerns the local 
church itself. The second concerns the church at large. 
The first point of approach is to organize within the 
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church proper methods of cultivating the resources of the 
community which should be available for the support of 
religious work. Such methods must be adapted to the 
economic status of the community and should seek assur- 
ance and stability of support up to its reasonable financial 
capacity. The Every Member Canvass is an approved 
device of church financing which, if properly conceived 
and executed, will not only increase and stabilize the gifts 
of the church, but should have distinct spiritual values. 
The so-called Lord’s Acre Plan has demonstrated its value, 
particularly in communities having little ready cash and 
where there has not been a tradition of definite support 
of the church. Each of these methods should be useful 
in developing the participation of the members of the 
congregation in the program and work of the church. 
The Lord’s Acre Plan particularly seems adapted to appeal 
to the interests of children and young people. 

With all reasonable insistence on the development of 
the resources of the local field, very many communities 
are not able to support an adequate church program with- 
out outside help. In our judgment, rural America has 
a legitimate claim for the enlarged assistance of the entire 
church. The principle of equalizing resources between 
the richer and the poorer communities is widely accepted 
in such fields as education and health. The rural church 
has contributed largely to the development of the city 
church in every one of our denominations. It is still to 
a considerable extent the seed bed of our Protestant 
church enterprise. It can be conclusively demonstrated 
that its continued maintenance is essential to the continued 
welfare of the entire church. 


4. Community Service. In considering the service pro- 
gram of the church it is well to examine the ground for 
the church’s concern in social welfare. We are not think- 
ing of service activities as a lure to bring people into the 
church, or as a device to enhance the prestige of the 
church in the community. The case for community service 
seems to us to stand on three weighty considerations. The 
first has to do with the nature of our Gospel in which the 
personal and the social elements are inseparable parts of 
a unified whole. The second is the educational need to 
relate Christian truth experimentally to the vital aspects 
of the life in which our Christianity is to find its expres- 
sion. The third is the practical problem of coordinating 
within the community the influences and agencies which 
make for progress and to achieve that sort of a social 
situation in which Christian objectives become attainable. 

It is not possible to outline for the church an ideal 
social program as explicitly as one can state, for example, 
the elements of a program of religious education. The 
specific content of the program must vary from case to 
case as different situations challenge the church and as 
different opportunities for service present themselves. 
Here we can do no more than to emphasize the necessity 
for the church to adjust its program, in the light of the 
other service agencies and facilities in its community, so 
as to assure the full meeting of the needs of the life of 
the community. We recognize the spiritual force which 
characterizes many of the so-called secular service agencies 
in the rural community. Many such agencies which have 
grown up outside of the church have been stimulated by 
the influence of the church and are rendering a service 
which has distinct spiritual value. It is important for 
the church to cultivate its relationships with all such 
agencies to avoid duplication of effort and to develop 
positive cooperation for the achievement of desirable com- 
munity ends. We welcome the development of such 
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agencies as will relieve the church of the necessity of 
performing many necessary collateral services. This 
development will release the church for what is its con- 
tinuing and fundamental responsibility of which it cannot 
be relieved, namely, its religious ministry. In its relation 
to questions of social welfare, the church should recognize 
its duty to spiritualize rural living and to stress the 
spiritual quality of the process of rural improvement. 
Having said this, we would urge upon the churches the 
need to study within their own communities, especially 
the problems of economic welfare, education, public 
health, recreation and social life, the development of the 
- home and personal and public morality. 

5. Worship and Evangelism. Traditionally, the one dis- 
tinguishing mark of the rural church has been its emphasis 
on evangelism. It would hardly be too much to say that 
the rural church, as we know it, has been established 
and maintained primarily by its evangelistic effort. The 
weakness of rural evangelism, however, is that it is so 
generally spasmodic in character and so largely unrelated 
to the problems of Christian living within the life of the 
community. The general lack of a resident ministry in 
the rural church has accentuated its dependence upon 
periodic evangelism. The present need as we see it is to 
carry forward an all-year program of evangelistic culti- 
vation which shall be definitely related to the building up 
of the whole program of the church. 

One of the least developed aspects of the work of the 
average rural church seems to us to be its worship service. 
The traditional character of the worship service differs 
in our different communions, but whatever our denomina- 
tional tradition may be, we believe that every church 
needs to develop a sérvice of dignity and true worship 
quality. We would urge attention to and the use of such 
distinctively rural liturgical materials as are available in 
the Scriptures and in the historic liturgies of the church. 

6. Lay Leadership. Country church work lends itself 
to and requires a much larger use of lay workers than 
has usually been made. This calls for a carefully thought- 
out program for the training and utilization of such 
workers with particular reference to the church’s extension 
service, to its community program, and to its program 
of religious education and adult education. For the most 
part such lay workers will serve as volunteers, but there 
is also room for an increased use of lay workers as 
employed members of church staffs. 


7. Buildings and Equipment. The physical equipment 
of the average rural church is neither adapted to the 
requirements of its program nor properly expressive of 
the beauty which should be associated with Christian 
worship. In the average town and country community 
the equipment of the public schools is far superior to that 
of the churches. We are gratified at the service being 
rendered by the Bureau of Church Architecture of the 
Home Missions Council and urge Church Boards and 
local congregations to make full use of the facilities thus 
offered to increase the utility and improve the artistic 
quality of our church buildings. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


All that has been said with reference to the program of the church 
might be treated as a body of recommendations. There are in 
addition certain specific matters upon which, we believe, this Con- 
ference should act. We therefore present the following recom- 
mendations : 

1. That another National Conference on the Rural Church be 
held within the next year at some point in the Middle West; and 
that this Conference appoint a continuation committee to cooperate 
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with the Home Missions Council in arranging for such a Confer- 
ence with the express purpose of securing the attendance, equally, 
of ministers, laymen and youth; and that we ask the cooperation, 
in the enlistment of youth, of the newly appointed Joint Committee 
on Young People’s Work of the Home Missions Councils. 

2. That we favor the development within each state of an inter- 
denominational Christian Rural Fellowship to be associated with 
the international Christian Rural Life Fellowship and urge the 
State Councils of Churches and the boards to cooperate to this end. 

3. That, in consideration of the importance of carrying down into 
the local field the influence and inspiration of such a conference as 
this, we urge the holding of rural life conferences in states or local 
areas and ask the Home Missions Council, the State Councils of 
Churches and the boards to further such an effort. 

4. That we express the judgment that there is need for an 
interdenominational rural church magazine and ask the Town and 
Country Committee of the Home Missions Council and the Federal 
Council of Churches to study the possibility of financing its pub- 
lication. 

5. That we ask the Home Missions Council to provide in its 
offices a clearing house of materials and methods where the pub- 
lications of all denominations in the field of home missions, with 
particular reference to the work of the rural church, should be 
made available. 

6. That we urge all the home boards of the denominations con- 
stituent‘to the Home Missions Council to cooperate with the six 
boards which are now associated in the so-called master list 
agreement which looks toward the elimination of mission aid from 
competitive situations; and that we ask the boards to consider 
using enough of the money saved by the elimination of unnecessary 
grants to employ under the Home Missions Council a group of 
specialists to serve in the whole field of rural church work for 
a united Protestantism. 

7. That, in view of our deep conviction of the necessity of better 
adapting the training of ministers to the requirements of the rural 
field and of other phases of home mission work, we request the 
Home Missions Council to approach the Conference of Theological 
Seminaries for a cooperative study of this subject. 

8. That we express our judgment that there should be developed 
some practicable plan by which the government can assist the 
tenant farmer to independent ownership of the farm he tills. 

9. That we note with approval that the Federal Council of 
Churches has engaged in a study of the status of the tenant farmers 
in cotton growing communities and call the results of these studies 
to the attention of the boards. 

10. That we emphasize the need of more adequate training 
materials related to rural life for the use of church schools and 
young people’s societies and urge that the appropriate committee 
of the International Council of Religious Education, with which the 
Town and Country Committee and the Committee on Planning 
and Strategy are cooperating, give immediate attention to this 
matter. 

11. That we express our hearty approval of the National Preach- 
ing Mission being promoted by the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America and earnestly urge upon our rural pastors 
and churches their cooperation and active participation in this 
program. 


THE FINDINGS COMMITTEE— 


Hermann N. Morse, Chairman 
Benson Y. Landis 

Ralph L. Williamson 

Malcolm Dana 

Perry L. Smith 

Mark A. Dawber 

Mark Rich 

Stewart G. Cole 

Kenneth McArthur 


Report of the National Conference 


A book of about 100 pages, presenting a complete report 
of the deliberations of the National Conference on the 
Rural Church under the auspices of the Home Missions 
Council and the Council of Women for Home Missions, 
is being published and will be ready toward the end of 
March. It will contain the findings in full and significant 
excerpts from all the addresses. The book will be mailed to 
all who registered and will be distributed at cost by the 
organizations sponsoring the conference. They can be 


addressed at 105 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


PRINTED IN U. S. A. 
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